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The Elizabethan period is generally re- 
garded as an age of the drama; the fact is 
it was primarily an age of the lyric. Count- 
less writers—gallants of the Court, students 
of the universities, young lawyers of the 
Inns of Court, struggling hack-writers of 
Grub Street, patronized poets, great noble- 
men, humble tradesmen—were spending 
their energies in composing what was then 
rather happily called ‘“‘songs and sonnets”. 
The result was that in no other age in 
England, or perhaps elsewhere, were there 
so many men writing lyric verse. And from 
out this vast host of singers emerges Robert 
Herrick as the most truly lyrical. 


His only rivals in fame are Shakespeare 
and Donne. It is difficult, however, to 
compare the work of the three men, for 
they belonged to entirely different schools. 
Shakespeare in his song-lyrics—such as “It 
was a lover and his lass”—carried on the 
national tradition in verse that had come 
down with the ballad from Merry England, 
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warbling, as Milton puts it, in “native 
wood-notes wild”; or, in his Sonnets, he 
adopted the art-lyric of Italy, “wearing 
with grace the mantle of Petrarch”. Donne 
attempted neither of these types. Unable 
to sing in wood-notes wild—‘‘wie der Vogel 
singt”—and unwilling to follow the lead 
of Italy in the artificial celebration of Pla- 
tonic love, he struck out into a new path. 
Combining realism and ingenious wit, he 
established the school of poetry that we now 
call metaphysical. 


Herrick, who might have composed de- 
lightful song-lyrics in the native vein, or 
have devised fanciful sonnets in the style of 
Italy, but who certainly could never have 
written metaphysical verse, was led to spend 
his effort in still a different field. At the 
outset of his career he came under the influ- 
ence of Ben Jonson. Jonson felt a hearty 
scorn for the Petrarchists, and entertained 
little sympathy for the tortuous and obscure 
style of Donne. Himself a strict classicist, he 
had already begun in England a revival of 
the classical lyric in imitation of Anacreon, 
Catullus, Horace, and Tibullus; and he now 
set his pupil to follow his example. Herrick 
was a ready learner, and in time made him- 
self, as he boasted in his verse, ‘ca Roman 


citizen”. Even his mistresses—stately Julia 
and the rest—had to bear classical names. 

Yet his classicism is one of form rather 
than content: his Roman toga covered an 
English heart. This is clearly shown by his 
initial poem listing the themes he sings. 
What he derived from his ancient models 
were classical simplicity, flawless structure, 
precision in mood and diction, and, above 
all, crystalline clarity. The stuff, how- 
ever, that constitutes the warp and woof 
of his verse is English. Though he writes 
of the Tiber, he is thinking of the Thames; 
and the name “Rome” is merely a poetical 
symbol in his mind for the London that he . 
knew so well and loved so passionately. We 
discover this at every turn. When, for in- 
stance, after his long banishment in rural 
Devonshire, he hurried back to the city of 
his birth shouting— 

Ravish’d in spirit I come, nay more, I fly 

To thee, blest place of my nativity, 
he demanded, as his inalienable right, a place 
in the life of London with the claim— 


I am a free-born Roman! 


Shortly after his arrival in the city he 
issued his poems under the title Hesperides, 
1648. The time was most unfortunate. 
The country was torn by civil war—the 


king was even then being led from White- 
hall Palace to the block—and the minds of 
all persons were distracted by religious and 
political strife. Accordingly, little at- 
tention was paid to the appearance in the 
press of the Hesperides, and few men real- 
ized that an obscure parson from Devon- 
shire had supplied English readers with a 
veritable Garden of the Muses filled with the 
choicest fruit of lyric verse that the national 
genius had yet produced. The silence that 
attended the original appearance of his 
volume continued until the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, when in 1810 a 
selection from his poems was issued by the 
antiquarian Nott, and in 1823 the Hesperi- 
des was for the first time reprinted. 

Since then Herrick has been steadily 
growing in fame and in popularity. It is 
an encouraging sign that such a busy man 
of affairs as the author of this volume has 
come to love the old country parson, and is 
seeking to lead others into an appreciation 
of his verse. It is to be hoped that the 
present study—in every sense a labor of love 
—will stimulate interest not only in Her- 
rick but also in the other master-lyricists 
of the great age of Elizabeth. 


Joseph Quincy Adams 
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INTRODUCTION 
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To pick over the remains of a man long 
dead in order to learn of his personal life 
may seem a gruesome task; particularly so 
when that man died in the fullness of his 
years in quiet retirement. The task, how- 
ever, immediately becomes less odious when 
it serves to prevent a once full-blooded 
person from becoming a myth. For were it 
possible for such an one to look back from 
beyond the grave, it would surely be most 
annoying to him to realize that the virility 
of his personality had been nearly effaced by 
the passing of time. 


It is more than unfortunate that Robert 
Herrick has left behind so little definite in- 
formation regarding himself. The fourteen 
letters which he wrote from Cambridge to 
his uncle tell us nothing beyond his need 
for money. He seems to have awakened 
wrath in no individuals able enough, or 
spirited enough, to lampoon him in print, 
which, however unpleasing to us, might at 
least have recorded some of his faults. He is 


sometimes mentioned by his fellow writers, 
but always in a casual way. “Sweet Robin” 
and “the music of the feast” are pretty 
epithets, but they leave the recipient of 
them almost as nebulous a figure as before. 

To discover anything of Herrick person- 
ally, it is necessary to rely in great part upon 
the internal evidence yielded by his poetry. 
A correlation of these facts, with the little 
that is definitely known of his life and of 
his friends, suggests several theories. Some 
are tenable, others not; most of them are 
debatable. 


It is not the purpose of this writer to 
delve into minute and inconsequential de- 
tails, even were that possible. But to make 
an attempt to penetrate the veil which 
shrouds Herrick so as to understand his 
poetry through his human relationships, 
seems neither gruesome nor pedantic; it may 
prove interesting and even illuminating. 


L.Ma 


ROBERT HERRICK 





Biographical Sketch 
I 
CHILDHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP 


.. Nicholas Herrick, a London goldsmith, 
caused a mild sensation among his acquaint- 
ances and friends in the year 1592 by falling 
to his death from one of the upper windows 
of his home. The rumor was that it might 
have been more than a curious coincidence 
that the prosperous tradesman had made his 
will just two days before the fatality. 
The whisperings grew so loud that the 
Queen’s High Almoner, Dr. Fletcher of 
Bristol, put in his claim to the estate; by 
law, the property of all suicides went to 
him. This, of course, was not to the liking 
of the beneficiaries of the will, particularly 
since the estate involved was large. It was 
first valued at three thousand pounds, but 
later realized nearly five thousand, a sum 
equal to approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars today. There ensued legal 
bickerings, and, finally, arbitration. Surely 
influence was brought to bear in high places 
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by the family, for in the end the Almoner 
accepted two hundred and twenty pounds 
as quittance of his claim. 


In his will, Nicholas Herrick had entrust- 
ed the guardianship of his children to his 
younger brother, William, who had been 
first his apprentice, and then his partner, in 
the goldsmith shop in Cheapside. It was 
this man who was destined to become “Sir 
William” under James the First. Osten- 
sibly the knighthood was awarded in ap- 
preciation for William’s skillfully boring a 
hole through a royal diamond; actually, it 
was in return for his services in lending 
money to his royal master, sometimes with- 
out interest. Shrewd diplomacy was evi- 
dently William’s forte during the reign of 
Elizabeth as well as that of James, and its 
use during the dispute with Dr. Fletcher 
undoubtedly preserved the fortune of 
Nicholas Herrick for his family. 

There were seven children left to the 
guardianship of the uncle; the oldest of 
them, however, died in infancy. The six 
remaining were: James, Nicholas, Robert, 
Mercy and William. Of these, five lived in 
complete obscurity, their very names being 
known to us only because of the sixth, 
Robert, whose verse achieved immortality. 
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According to parish’ records, Robert 
Herrick was baptized on August 24, 1591, 
at the Church of St. Nicholas Vedast in 
London. His birth may be assumed to have 
taken place not more than three days earlier, 
since Elizabethan infants who died before 
the administration of the rites were con- 
signed to eternal punishment. ‘The year 
1591 is, therefore, generally accepted as 
sponsoring the future poet’s entrance into 
the world. 


As to his childhood and early life, there 
is no definite information from contempo- 
rary sources. In the poem “His Teares to 
Thamasis”, the following lines occur, which 
are usually interpreted to mean that he 
attended Westminster School: 

Never againe shall I with Finnie-Ore 

Put from, or draw unto the faithfull shore: 
And Landing here, or safely Landing there, 
Make way to my Beloved Westminster; 

It has been said that the interpretation 
noted above is either incorrect, or that 
Herrick’s headmaster at Westminster must 
have been very lenient, or very careless; for 
the preceding lines of the same poem read: 


No more shall I along thy chrystall glide, 

In Barge (with boughes and rushes beautifi’d), 
With soft-smooth Virgins (for our chast disport) 
To Richmond, Kingstone, and to Hampton-Court. 
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The poem, however, which was probably 
written just before his first departure from 
London, is a farewell to the River Thames. 
In it, he mentions all the happy memories 
associated with the Thames, covering not 
merely one but several periods in his life. 
Reference is even made to his birthplace, 
the ““Golden-cheap-side”. Hence, the lines 
to “Beloved Westminster” may be regarded 
as an entity, and separated from the rest of 
the poem, and Herrick may be accepted not 
only as a Westminster boy, but, if the reader 
wishes, as a moral Westminster boy. 


There is a record of the Goldsmith’s 
Company that in 1607 Robert was ap- 
prenticed to his uncle William, a member 
of the guild. This, his fifteenth year, marked 
his departure from school and the be- 
ginning, probably, of his happiest days. For, 
though his work may well have been diffi- 
cult and his relative a stern master, his 
youth revelled in the delights of the London 
that was his to explore. In the afternoons, 
he would go to the theatre with a group of 
his fellow apprentices. The acting may not 
have appealed to him strongly, but the 
words of the players must have.sunk deep 
in his soul; it was at this time that his love 
of word-music was born. 
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In the evenings, the tavern always offered 
the conversation that young Herrick 
craved; he could go to the ‘“Sunne’’, the 
“Dogge” or the “Triple-Tun” and find 
there some of the men whose lives inspired 
him. He could hear them recite their verses 
to one another, and, as they became flushed 
with wine, could hear them sing their songs. 
Some of the authors whose plays he saw, 
and some of the poets whose works he read 
seemed like gods to him. But of them all, 
the one great outstanding figure was Ben 
Jonson. When Jonson was in the tavern, 
other men were overshadowed; when he 
recited his verses, the others were silent. For 
it was just at this time that Jonson was the 
idol of all London and all Britain. His 
fame had spread to the Continent, and even 
Shakespeare was not held his equal. There 
was no one in England with any pretense 
of culture who could not quote some of his 
poetry. When his plays and masques were 
produced, the magic of his name assured 
a tremendous audience. His influence was 
felt, not alone among his literary friends, 
but also among the nobility who patronized 
the arts; and as these people sponsored him, 
the wealthy tradesmen gave him their 
adulation, the middle class caught up his 
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name, the poor repeated it, and “Ben 
Jonson” became a byword. Small wonder, 
then, that the young apprentice took this 
man for his pattern and his ideal. 


Gradually, from gone to the words 
of others, Herrick, when no more than 
sixteen years of age, began to write verse 
himself. This was much less difficult then 
than now; for in those golden days of 
literature, every young man was accustom- 
ed, as a matter of course, to compose songs 
and sonnets, or a few lines of epigrammatic 
verse. From bargeman to king there was a 
love of literature, a habit of writing; 
whether it was lyric, epic, or dramatic verse, 
or plain prose, mattered not at all. 


As Herrick grew older, he gravitated 
more and more toward the genial and merry 
company that held forth at the literary inns. 
His verse became more prolific, and his 
poems began to circulate in manuscript. No 
longer a bystander, he, too, recited while 
the others listened; but there was a great 
deal lacking in his poetry and none knew 
this better than the youth himself. 


He had received only a few years’ school- 
ing, and he realized that before he could 
gain full power of expression it would be 
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necessary for him to acquire more learning, 
particularly of the classic sort. So, after 
an apprenticeship that lasted nearly seven 
years, he rebelled against a mercantile 
career and persuaded his uncle to send him 
to Cambridge University. 


The authority for the history of these 
London years is Herrick himself, for it is 
only in his own poetry that we find any 
reference to him during this early period 


of his life. 
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IT 


UNIVERSITY DAYS 


The elementary education which Herrick 
received, whether at Westminster School or 
elsewhere, was probably sound. Latin, and 
some Greek, bits of classic literature, myth- 
ology, a great deal of religious teaching, 
mathematics, and some moral precepts 
formed the curricula of the majority of the 
lower schools. But the University offered 
infinite possibilities to a youth who realized 
the limitations placed upon him by a lack 
of its advantages. As a result of Herrick’s 
long apprenticeship, with its temporary 
abandonment of the academic life, his per- _ 
spective was truer than that of students 
less mature and less experienced with the 
world of affairs. To him the classics proved 
a glorious adventure, rhetoric and logic 
were a delightful game of wits, while Latin, 
used as a familiar tongue, seemed far more 
pleasant than English. 


But most of all, association with the 
active minds drawn to Cambridge as one 
of the centers of learning promised that _ 
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mental stimulation to which young Herrick 
had grown accustomed. The students, 
while somewhat restricted by rules of con- 
duct, were greatly interdependent for their 
education. The man who received most 
from his Alma Mater was the one who 
succeeded in forming contacts with the 
most outstanding minds among his fellows. 
The social impulse, while not absent, had 
not yet completely engulfed the cloistered 
halls. Athletics were still in an embryonic 
stage, and there were but two ways by 
which the undergraduate achieved recogni- 
tion: the first was by his wit, the second 
by his dissipation. Collegiate nature has 
changed little with the centuries, and not 
a few of the students attempted to gain the 
double palm. 


Thirty years before Herrick’s matricula- 
tion at St. John’s in 1615, Nashe had blazed 
his way through the same college, leaving 
behind him one of the brightest of the 
double reputations. Wit and genius had 
been his natural gifts, dissipation his adopted 
one. The term ‘ta very Nashe” had become 
part of the Cambridge argot of the day to 
designate a rake. His was the perfect 
combination, and as was Nashe, so were 
Greene and Marlowe who shared his laurels. 
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The stories of these men were known to 
Herrick, for the London taverns he had 
frequented still resounded with their names, 
and, though they themselves had died in 
Herrick’s early childhood, their influence 
on him was profound. It is probable that 
it was their lurid and meteorlike careers 
which had drawn him to the University. 
And, as they had lived, so, in his zeal to 
emulate them, did he live. How full such 
a life must have been may well be compre- 
hended. The deities Minerva, Aphrodite and 
Bacchus, when wooed as a trinity, offer 
infinite possibilities even today. 


This was the period during which 
Herrick learned most by experience. He 
_ was young, enthusiastic, and ambitious. Be- 
hind him was a heritage of birth and associa- 
tion; before him, an environment ideally 
suited to his mood. ‘The world seemed 
sweet, and all that it offered desirable. His 
active production may have momentarily 
diminished, but the foundation for future 
writing was being. built.the. more.solidly. 
If it had not been for this era, which marked 
the climax of his life in the social world of 
the day, his poetry might never have been 
produced. This was the impressionable 
time during which all sensations were regis- 
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tered upon him, indelibly. That he did not 
entirely abandon writing at any period of 
his career is shown by his own poem 
*“Lachrimae’’, in which he states that before 
going into Devonshire: 


He could rehearse 
A Lyric verse, 
And speake it with the best. 


This may be taken as referring to his Uni- 
versity years, and although no record exists 
which shows him as an outstanding poet at 
Cambridge, these lines reveal a still active 
muse. There is also “A Dialogue Between 
Horace and Lydia”, one of the few dated 
poems in the Hesperides, of the year 1627: 
Hor. While, Lydia, I was lov’d of thee, 
Nor any was preferr’d *fore me 


To hug thy whitest neck: Then I, 
The Persian King liv’d not more happily. 


Lyd. While thou no other didst affect, 
Nor Cloe was of more respect; 
Then Lydia, far-fam’d Lydia, 
I flourish’t more than Roman Ilia. 


Hor. Now Thracion Cloe governs me, 
Skilfull i’ th’ Harpe, and Melodie: 
For whose affection, Lydia, I 
(So Fate spares her) am well content to die. 


Lyd. My heart now set on fire is 
By Ornithes sonne, young Calais; 
For whose commutuall flames here I 
(To save his life) twice am content to die. 
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Hor. Say our first loves we sho’d revoke, 

’ And sever’d, joyne in brazen yoke: 
Admit I Cloe put away, 

And love again love-cast-off Lydia? 


Lyd. ‘Though mine be brighter than the Star; 
Thou lighter, then the Cork by far: 
Rough as th’ Adratick sea, yet I 
Will live with thee, or else for thee will die. 
In 1619 Herrick took his Bachelor of 
Arts degree, and, as was the custom, fol- 
lowed it with a Master of Arts in 1620. 
During this period, he wrote a series of four- 
teen letters to his uncle William; there are 
now preserved at Beau Manor. All of the 
letters are in the same vein, and contain little 
but pleas for money to cover University ex- 
penses. Evidently, one of two situations 
existed: the capital left him by his father 
/ yielded an insufficient income for his needs 
‘and made him dependent upon his uncle; or 
“his uncle was unfair in his disposal of the 
estate. For it was this uncle who had been 
appointed administrator of the estate as well 
‘as guardian of his brother’s children. 


According to the terms of the will, the 
sum of five thousand pounds was to have 
been divided among the immediate family 
of the deceased. There is no reason’ to sup-_ 
pose that Robert was not left an equal 
share in the will; particularly since at the 
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time he was but a few years of age—hardly 
old enough to have seriously offended his 
father. Even if his mother, during her life- 
time, enjoyed a larger share than did her 
children, their income after her death would 
have been appreciably augmented; yet this 
possibility is not confirmed in any of the 
poems in which Herrick chronicles and ex- 
plains his feelings of joy and sorrow. Thus 
it would seem that he was entitled to a 
seventh share of five thousand pounds, 
which should have yielded an income of at 
least forty pounds a year. Coincidently, 
the quarterly allowance for which he regu- 
larly pleaded in a most supplicating way, 
was just ten pounds. The fact that this 
sum was advanced him at all by his 
financially shrewd relative makes it seem 
that it was rightfully his and not a charita- 
ble donation; and the fact that the allow- 
ance was grudgingly given, and that it was 
often very late in arriving, makes it seem 
possible. that. his. uncle might have been 
turning to his own profit the investment of 
the estate. To a man who lent money at 
high interest to the nobility, the temptation 
to use extra capital must have been great. 
Added to these possibilities is the fact 
that of all Robert’s poems to his relatives, 
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not one is addressed to his uncle William, 
the guardian of his youth. It may well 
be that the reason for the poet’s later com- 
plete dependence upon his clerical revenues 
lay in the fact that William Herrick was an 
unscrupulous man. 
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III 


THE CLERGYMAN—DEAN 
PRIOR—HESPERIDES—DEATH 


There is no record of how the poet spent 
his time in the years 1620, to 1627. Inas- 
much as in the latter year he was appointed 
chaplain of the expedition to the Isle of 
Rhe, it is fair to suppose him still at Cam- 
bridge studying for the ministry. Some 
scholars have said that these years were 
spent in London; but that is hardly likely. 
Herrick enjoyed the University life. There 
were no family obligations calling him back 
to the City. He must have taken his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity somewhere, studying 
for which required about seven years. What 
more plausible than that he remained at 
Cambridge? 

Then, in 1627, came his appointment to 
Rhe. After his return from the expedition 
he spent a short time in London, but his lack 
of funds soon compelled him to seek a means 
of earning a living. In 1627 he was ap- 
pointed Vicar of Dean Prior in ‘Devonshire. 
Since the awarding of this post lay in the 
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hands of James the First, clerical merit alone 
did not determine the successful applicant. 
Probably Herrick was already known by 
James, or those closely i in touch with him, 
for the composition of verse, and, as was 
the custom, this ability was rewarded by 
the grant of an office. Possibly William 
Herrick, money lender to James, partially 
atoned for his treatment of his ward by 
using his influence to secure the appoint- 
ment. Whichever happened, Herrick, by 
the grace of James, lived in Devonshire for 
nearly twenty years, on an annual stipend 
of fifty pounds. : 


In 1648 came the Puritans; and since 
Herrick’s sympathy was strongly royalistic, 
this caused his expulsion from Dean Prior. 
He returned to London, and during the 
first year there the Hesperides made its ap- 
pearance. This was not, however, his first 
printed work. In 1635, his description of 
the “King and Queen of Fairies” was 
published; in 1640, in a volume of poems by 
Shakespeare, were included the “Apparition 
of His Mistress Calling Him to Elysium”, 
“The Primrose”, and “Am I Despised Be- 
cause You Say’’; and several other verses of 
his appeared in various anthologies of the 
year. In the same year, 1640, the Stationers’ 
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Registers, on April 29, records that the 
“Severall poems written by Robert Herrick” 
had been licensed to the printer, Andrew 
Crooke. If Crooke printed an edition, no 
copy isextant. It is probable that the poems 
were not published, or it may be that all 
copies were destroyed by the Puritans. In 
1647 the Noble Numbers were issued, 
followed in 1648 by the Hesperides. 


These last poems were issued at a most 
unfortunate time,” and-as-a-result met with 
little success; for people were far too much 
occupied with political strife to read poetry. 
A great many of the poems in the Hesperi- 
des show careful revision, and they doubt- 
less had been written many years before. 
The period at Dean Prior had been utilized 
not only to compose verses but also-to cor- 
rect those which had already been written. 


The year 1648 marks the last writing of 
Herrick of which there is definite know- 
ledge. The civil war, with the consequent 
lack of interest in the arts, was probably 
the cause of the silencing of his Muse. 


There is again a lack of information con- 
cerning his life between the years 1648 and 
1662. That this was a happy time for him 
is exceedingly doubtful. The world that 
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he had known had disappeared. War had 
succeeded peace, politics had supplanted the 
arts, and the stimulating days of the taverns 
were but memories. Puritans swarmed over 
the land and suppressed all fleshly pleasures; 
the theatres were closed; and hymns, instead 
of Bacchanals, were being sung. Though 
Herrick was a minister of the Gospel, all 
this must have irked his pagan nature. 
Many of his friends had died during his 
“exile” in Devonshire. Many of those still 
living had been compelled to flee, some to 
France, others to Scotland. How he 
managed to exist during these fourteen years 
is unknown; but with the Restoration in 
1662, he was reinstated to his living at Dean 
Prior, ‘supplanting his own successor. 


There is something sublime, but still in- 
finitely pathetic, in the thought of Herrick’s 
last years at Dean Prior. Dwelling there 
as in banishment, he was aware of his po- 
sition as one of the greatest poets of Eng- 
land; yet. his fellows had passed on, and he 
was associated with the dead. To the writers 
and singers of the day he was a living tradi- 
tion. How bitter-sweet this must have been 
to “Robin” of the Hesperides! ‘There he 
sat, waiting for tardy death; even his. faith- 
ful old servant, Prue Baldwin, had-gone.on 
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before him. His pets alone remained, and 
to them he would talk of other days, of the 
wit of Jonson, of the fool who had written 
the Crudities; or perhaps he would quote 
from some man scarcely remembered by the 
poets of the decadent school then in vogue. 


In those last bleak years, Herrick’s one 
consoling thought \ was “his belief in the im- 
mortality of his verse. “This belief had beeti 
his for many years, and it must have buoyed 
him up at this period more than any other 
thing. No matter that his physical body 
die; his poetry would be eternal. He must 
have repeated over and over before his death 
in 1674, those lines that he had written so 
many years previously: 


Thou shalt not All die; for while Love’s fire shines 
Upon his Altar, men shall read thy lines; 

And learn’d Musicians shall go to honour Herricks 
Fame, and his Name, both set, and sing his Lyricks. 


feo: 
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The Poetry 


I 


THE AGE OF HERRICK: HIS 
INCONSISTENCY 


The period in which Herrick lived and 
wrote is one of tremendous literary achieve- 
ment. In a way, it is unfortunate that the 
era should have been crowded with so many 
geniuses of the first rank, for this renders 
it hard to compare the individual luminaries 
with any save their contemporaries. When 
we view the Golden Age of Elizabeth as a 
unit, we observe a splendor which has never 
been equalled; but the majority of the com- 
ponent parts lose their individuality in the 
overwhelming glory of the whole. 


Let Herrick be considered for the 
moment as a typical example of the majority 
of these component parts. Many other 
writers of the day were his equals. Indeed, 
in brilliance and versatility he was surpassed 
by Shakespeare, Spencer, Donne and Jonson. 
General studies of his period usually accord 
him only a few lines in books of several 
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hundred pages. But imagine what might 
have occurred had Herrick lived in the 
nineteenth century! Then he would not 
have been a glow of white against a gleam- 
ing snowy background, but rather a stark 
white form against a black velvet drop. 
The study of Herrick’s poetry becomes, 
therefore, far simpler if he is viewed with- 
out regard to the other poets of his time. 
The influences which show in his writing 
must of course be considered; but to place 
him by the side of one or the other of his 
contemporaries confuses our estimate of his 
ability. A poet contributes to the literature 
not of one period only, but of all periods; 
he cannot be judged in the light of his era 
alone. 


Until little more than half a century 
before Herrick went to Cambridge, the 
aristocracy had been, with the exception of 
the Churchmen, virtually the only writers. 
The primary reason for this was that they 
had been the only ones who possessed the 
necessary culture in the arts. A university 
education was a mark of gentility; and, 
while the nobles grew more and more to 
consider literary composition as a necessary 
adjunct to a finished courtier, they also 
learned to look upon it as an esoteric art. 
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Then printing presses grew in number. 
These were first used for the reproduction 
of moral and religious writers and editions 
of the classicists, the greater portion in 
Latin. Gradually, however, the wish of the 
people, who were finding some education in 
the increasing numbers of Trade schools, 
led to the publication of works in the vulgar 
English; but the nobility allowed none of 
their own work to be printed. Soon there 
came a desire for a more human and personal 
literature. The demand for the sensational 
grew, and, as is always the case, the demand 
was supplied. Professional writers, who. 
produced solely for publication, came into 
being. With the growing possibilities for 
procuring knowledge, men in the humbler 
walks of life found the means of translating 
that knowledge into personal achievement. 
It opened up to them the road to fame, 
fortune, and social recognition that hitherto 
had been caste-barred. 


Although the old guard of the aristocracy 
still avoided the publication of their 
writings, all the more so in order to avoid 
identification with the professionals, they 
did not disdain the writings of the latter. 
On the contrary, they admitted the excel- 
lence of the new literature, and helped the 
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authors by liberal patronage. The force 
that prevented an immediate merging of 
the two groups was not rivalry between 
them, but rather the clinging of the aris- 
tocracy to the esoteric ideal, even as they 
clung to the ideal of chivalry. It was one 
of history’s graceful gestures, which again 
resulted in but a momentary and unfortun- 
ate effect. For, as both schools had their 
good qualities, so both had their bad onés, 
and in-breeding intensified the latter, with- 
out increasing the former. The nobles were -—~ 
too apt to cherish words alone for the 
beauty of the sound, to dwell too long upon 
the ideal without considering the real; in 
short, to write prettily of nothing. The ,— 
commoners, inversely, sometimes sacrificed 
the words to the thought; they allowed the 
gamin desire for fullness of enjoyment of 
life to affect their literary skill. Writing 
scurrilous pamphlets for financial or venge- 
ful motives coarsened them, and naturally 
their style suffered. 


_ The two schools gradually combined, 
and, after a period of years, finally merged; 
but in the early seventeenth century they 
seldom exercised a united influence. Indi- 
vidual writers were, for the most part, of 
one sort or the other. 
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Robert Herrick, fortunately, knew and 
appreciated both schools. Through associa- 
tion with his friends of the inns and taverns, 
he had grown up in the best traditions of 
the professionals. Through his relatives 
(two of his uncles had been Lord Mayors 
of London), he had had contact with the 
aristocratic amateurs. Unfortunately, de- 
spite these opportunities, he was unable 
to absorb equally the good points of both the 
schools. Throughout most of his poetry 
he leaned toward the style of the amateurs, 
a tendency which is most strongly manifest- 
ed by the inconsistency of his ideas. 


This trait is the first and most important 
point in any attempt towards comprehen- 
sion of his poetry. Because of it the reader 
becomes sadly confused, unless each poem 
is considered as a separate unit, written 
without thought to any idea previously ex- 
pressed. Contradictions of himself seem 
Herrick’s main delight; and some of the 
most glaring of these appear in his poems 
on love and marriage. In “No Spouse But 
A Sister”, the lines occur: 

A Bachelour I will 
Live as I have liv’d still, 


And never take a wife 
To crucific my life: — 
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and again in “Single Life Most Secure”: 


Suspicion, Discontent and Strife, 
Come in for Dowrie with a Wife. 


But shortly after this, in “The Parting 
Verse, or Charge to his Supposed Wife 
When He Travelled”, a yearning under- 
tone is clearly indicative of his desire for 
marriage. In this same “Parting Verse”, 
the ideal of chastity is upheld with all signs 
of sincerity; but a diametrically opposite 
view is expressed in the “Poet loves a 
Mistresse, but not to marry”: 


I do not love to wed, 
Though I do like to wooe; 
And for a maidenhead 
Ile beg, and buy it too. 


In ‘No Shipwrack of Vertue”, this last 
belief is again frowned upon: 


—wWho swims with Vertue, he shall still be sure 
(Ulysses-like) all tempests to endure; 
And ’midst a thousand gulfs to be secure. 


Herrick has even changed his mind with- 
in the limits of a single short poem. In 
“The Sycamores”, for example, the first 
line runs: 


I’m sick of Love;— 


while the last line: 


You sigh for Love, as well as I. 
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At first glance, it would seem as though 
there was never a lighter lover than Herrick. 
He sings first of one woman, then of 
another, and passes blithely on to a third. 
There are hymns in praise of Electra’s 
voluptuousness, of Julia’s form, of Sylvia’s 
legs; a veritable Sultan he seems, as he com- 
placently wanders through his Harem: 


“In the darke none dainty” 


Night hides our thefts; all faults then pardon’d be: 
All are alike faire, when no spot we see, 

Lais and Lucrece, in the night time are 

Pleasing alike: alike both singular: 

Jone, and my Lady have at that time one, 

One and the selfsame priz’d complexion. 

Then please alike the Pewter and the Plate, 

The chosen Rubie, and the Reprobate. 


Yet after all this amorousness is so clearly 
set forth, the closing lines of the Hesperides 
calmly tell the reader: 

To his Booke’s end this last line he’d have plac’t, 
Jocund his Muse was; but his Life was chast. 

These examples of inconsistency might 
be indefinitely multiplied, but it is easier to 
allow Herrick to explain himself in his 
verse: 

“Upon Himself” 


I am Sive-like, and can hold 
Nothing hot, or nothing cold. ° 
Put in Love, and put in too 
Jealousie, and both will through: 
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Put in Feare, and hope, and doubt; 
What comes in, runnes quickly out: 
Put in secrecies withall, 

What ere enters, out it shall: 

But if you can stop the Sive, 

For mine own part I’de as lieve, 
Maides sho’d say, or Virgins sing, 
Herrick keeps, as holds nothing. 

From this it is evident that no one under- 
stood Herrick’s varying moods better than 
he did himself. Although the double in- 
fluence reflected in his verse arose from a 
fickleness of his own nature, and although 
nothing that he says in his poetry can be 
seriously depended upon, still, through all 
the obvious changes in belief and twistings 
in thought one ideal remains firm and 
deeply rooted, namely the love of the true 
poet for perfection in verse. And this ideal 
cannot be’confused with the many contra- 
dictory ideas. It is a thing separate, and 
above them all. Eternally at odds with 
himself, Herrick may be now sincere, now 
false, now true, now unfaithful; but he 
always cherishes the dream of poetic beauty. 
This thought is nowhere more clearly set 
forth than in “His Request to Julia”: 


Julia, if I chance to die 

*Ere I print my poetry; 

I most humbly thee desire 

To commit it to the fire: 

Better ’twere my Book were dead, 
‘ Than to live not perfected. 
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Noe 


What matter that Herrick contradicts 
himself a thousand times if each contradic- 
tion is a lovely and exquisite gem? He 
wrote in the moment, the poetry of the 
moment; and to read and understand him, 
this fact must be comprehended. 
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II 


THE LOVE-ELEMENT IN THE 
POETRY 


The love-element is the dominant feature 
in Herrick’s poetry, and it suggests a most 
interesting question: Did the women of 
whom he sang really exist, or were they 
creatures of fancy? This has always been 
a problem, not only for the student of 
Herrick and his day, but for all lovers of 
poetry: for it animates the dispute as to 
whether a man can create, upon a founda- 
tion of unreality, a thing of real beauty, 
and whether personal knowledge is neces- 
sary to the imaginative genius. If Herrick’s 
lovely women never existed, can these 
phantoms be clothed so as to seem living 
beings, or will there be a noticeable differ- 
ence between them and those who really 
lived? If the latter be true, which will 
seem more beautiful? 


Herrick’s place in literature is admitted, 
for his is an indubitable loveliness. Swin- 
burne, among many, paid tribute to his 
charm, and was much influenced by him in 
his own writing. So, if it can be definitely 
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proved that Herrick’s inspirations were or 
were not real, a most interesting conclusion 
will be indicated. 


Some of Herrick’s love verses hark back 
to a period when artificiality in writing was 
more common, before the days of the eman- 
cipation by Shakespeare and Overbury. In 
this category fall such bits as ““The Parlia- 
ment of Roses to Julia”: 


I dreamt the Roses one time went 

To meet and sit in Parliament: 

The place for these, and for the rest 

Of flowers, was thy spotlesse breast: 

Over the which a State was drawne 

Of Tiffanie, or Cob-web Lawne; 

Then in that Parly, all those powers 

Vote the Rose; the Queen of Flowers. 

But so, as that her self should be 

The maide of Honour unto thee. 
*‘A Meditation for his Mistresse’, “How 
Roses Came Red”, and “*To Dianeme” be- 
long also among the many poems of this 
sort. They are pretty, trite, and unreal. 
They seem to look back upon halcyon days, 
and to idealize them; but they do not ring 
true. Going further, it is found that in all 
the poems written about his mistresses 
Herrick never describes them in any but a. 
general way; never is there a clear-cut de- 
scription, and never can they be visualized. 
True, there are flashes of gleaming teeth, 
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fleeting glimpses of red lips and shapely 
forms; but never is a slight defect enlarged 
upon and worshipped because it is a part of 
the beloved, which, above all things, would 
convey an impression of reality. 
“Upon His Julia” 

Will ye hear, what I can say 

Briefly of my Julia? 

Black and rowling is her eye, 

Double chinn’d, and forehead high: 

Lips she has, all Rubie red, 

Cheeks like Creame Enclarited: 

And a nose that is the grace 

And Proscenium of her face. 

So that we may guesse by these, 

The other parts will richly please. 

There is momentary encouragement in 
the phrase “‘double-chinn’d”’; it seems to 
point a flaw. But investigation proves it to 
be only a pleasing fullness of the face—an 
Elizabethan asset. The suspicion of unreal- 
ity that attaches to a majority, if not all, 
of these poetical women, is strengthened by 
the statement 


*°T'o Bacchus, a Canticle”’. 
Whither dost thou whorry me, 
Bacchus, being full of Thee? 

This way, that way, that way, this, 
Here, and there a fresh Love is. 
That doth like me, this doth please; 
Thus a thousand Mistresses 

I have now; yet I alone, 

Having All, injoy not One. 
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What more easy than to read into this an 
admission of literary artifice? “Having All” 
women in his verse, Herrick in real life 
“injoys not One.” 


When we analyze the verses to Electra, 
Anthea, Sylvia, Lucia, Phyllis, Dianeme and 
the rest, this belief becomes more and more 
marked; in great measure because of the 
superficial manner in which the heroines are 
treated. In a verse to Perenna, asking her 
to yield herself, the poet is no more than 
politely insistent. He seems to feel that he 
must ask this of her, that it is his duty as a 
Wyatt-like lover to be consumed by desire, 
but he does not particularly care what the 
answer will be. Nothing is more indicative 
of unreality than an obvious over-familiar- 
ity. There are present many examples of 
this: 

“To Perenna” 


When I thy Parts runne o’er, I can’t espie 

In any one, the least indecencie: 

But every Line, and Limb diffused thence, 

A faire, and unfamiliar excellence: 

So, that the more,I look, the more I prove, 

Ther’s still more cause, why I the more should love. 


In reading this, the lady is visualized as 
possibly a chance acquaintance, and more 


probably a mere passerby; but surely there 
is not the least reason to think her to be on 
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such terms of camaraderie with Herrick as 
he would have us believe. The delicate 
nuance of true familiarity is lacking, the 
element of mental imagery is corresponding- 
ly strong. Most of the verses to Electra and 
Anthea are in a passionate and lustful vein; 
but these women, too, seem fictitious. In 
the midst of burning lines to Anthea, 
solemn thoughts of death intrude. Religion 
is the main theme of one of these lustful 
lyrics, poor Anthea the minor. Dreams 
are brought in, and then reality is felt; for 
in the depicting of dreams lies Herrick’s 
forte. There is some philosophy in the 
verses to Electra, and much passion. When 
this lady appears, she seems to cause extreme 
poetic agitation; yet upon close examina- 
tion, she too bears but the semblance of 
truth. 


When a man is surrounded in his real 
life by women, when he sees them in all 
their varying moods, he is not apt to endow 
them with the grace of creative imagery. 
On the other hand, if his surroundings be 
devoid of femininity, he will evoke a my- 
riad phantasies, giving to each a particular 
charm which he imagines exists in reality. 
The latter is patently the case with Herrick. 
He had known women in his youth, but 
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had known them only in their most pleasing 
phase, as temporary companions. They had 
never grown monotonous to him. ‘True, 
his sister had kept house for him until her 
death. True, Prue Baldwin cared for him 
as for a child. But these women lost their 
sex in their intimacy. Women, as women, 
had evidently not surfeited him. The grace 
of one, the passion of another, had left a 
fleeting, and so an indelible, impression 
upon his mind. Had these experiences been 
repeated often, the very repetition would 
have effaced the first and sweetest memories. 


This assumption is verified by Herrick’s 
early history. In 1629 he went to Devon- 
shire as a clergyman, though he had not 
been ordained for longer than a few years 
at most. The previous seventeen years of 
his life had been spent partly in the Univer- 
sity, partly in London. In both places, he 
had associated with the gay blades of 
the Tavern school, and had led with them 
a life of pleasure. Then came exile to the 
country. During these long years in the 
little parish, his opportunities for amorous 
intercourse were undoubtedly few. So, 
while it would be easy to suppose that most 
of the lyrics were composed during the 
early period of his life, there is another and 
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more likely solution. The happy tavern 
life was gone, and Herrick was living at 
Dean Prior alone with his memories. In 
the long cold evenings he must have felt 
some qualms of regret for the flesh-pots, 
and longed for the rustle of the silken petti- 
coat. The sweet faces and the light laughter 
of the lighter women he had known must 
have persisted in his memory and haunted 
him. What more natural than that he 
should tune his thoughts to musical words? 
In retrospect, reality grows obscure, be- 
comes remote. As vividness gradually fades, 
the soft, warm hues of fiction commence 
to blend and join. A rosy cloud overspreads 
his mind, and the warm passion of many 
of his poems results. 


Thus it would seem that though most of 
the women who were sung really existed, 
they existed but as memories. Their origin 
may be real enough, but the treatment of 
them in verse is mellowed and modified by 
the passage of years. 

. Of the many women mentioned by 
Herrick, one stands out above all the rest: 
Julia. 

“Upon the Losse of his Mistresses’ 


I have lost, and lately, these 
Many dainty Mistresses: 
Stately Julia, prime of all; 


Lae poems in the Hesperides are 
addressed directly to her, and this excludes 
even such obvious references as the play on 
words when the month of July is praised. 
Considering merely the number of these 
poems, it is inevitable that a feeling of in- 
timacy with the lady arises. Then the 
contents of the poems, with their wide 
variation of thought, enhances this im- 
measurably. In one verse she is addressed 
as Herrick’s wife; yet he pretends marriage 
but to bid farewell before going on a trip 
to foreign shores—a journey which he is 
known to have taken. Again he portrays 
her as his Mistress, now at his grave, now 
in his embrace. Though the many descrip- 
tions of her show that same indefiniteness 
which Herrick has bestowed on all his 
women, yet because of their mere physical 
number and because of the repetition of cer- 
tain phrases, the verses to Julia give a good 
composite picture of her. 


It has often been said that the boundary 
line between genius and insanity is so hazily 
_ defined as to be nearly imperceptible. Thus 
is it with Julia and the other mistresses; 
though hazy, the line of demarcation be- 
tween the one and the many shows a tre- 
mendous difference. Again, from the 
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number of the Julia verses and from the 
wide variation of the subject matter, it is 
clear that, real or not, she represented to 
Herrick all the elements of reality. Though 
it may be possible to grace a phantom oc- 
casionally with one, or even with a few, 
real emotions, it is obviously impossible to 
endow such a figure with more than a few. 
For what could result but a stiff and lifeless 
compendium of virtues? 


If a creative man has in his mind certain 
ideas concerning women and wishes to em- 
body these ideas, it is far easier for him to 
form many women rather than one, and to 
endow each with a certain number of his 
thoughts. Herrick has plainly followed this 
course with his Electras and Antheas, Re- +~ 
membering many varied sensations, he has 
distributed these remembrances haphazardly 
among his women, thus giving them their 
half-reality. But Julia, “prime of all’, is 
far more richly dowered. This can only be 
because the memory of Julia was much 
stronger and. overshadowed all the others. 


It seems plausible too, that Julia had been “ 
a light companion of Herrick’s younger 
days; but, unlike the others, mistresses of an 
hour, a night, or a week, she had been mis- 
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stress perhaps a year. A whole year in a 
young man’s life—long enough to give to 
him that picture of her in so many different 
phases, all of which he has faithfully record- 
ed. At the end of the year she may have 
left him, or he may have left her. In any 
event, separation came before disillusion- 
ment, and so Julia remained as the ideal. 
But even as with the other women, time in- 
fluenced the portrayal of her. When 
Herrick wrote his poems in their final form, 
it is probable that years had passed since the 
liaison. Only the loveliness remained, which 
casts that curious veil over her and makes 
her seem at times so like the rest. It is the 
veil of time, worn by all the ladies of 
Herrick’s harem as they glide voluptuously 
through his verse. Definite forms may have 
been his inspiration, but they had become, 
like Excalibur, ‘clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful.” 
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III 


THE NOBLE NUMBERS AND THE 
EPIGRAMS 


There is a tremendous difference between 
the verses in the Hesperides and those in 
the Noble Numbers. Artificalities which 
occur in the former are far more noticeable 
in the latter, with the result that most of 
Herrick’s charm vanishes. It is only in the 
Epigrams that an equally strong reason is 
found for refusing him a high place in the 
ranks of the poets. At first, it seems strange 
to find similarity between the two most 
widely separated types of poetry: the ultra- 
religious and the ultra-worldly. But the 
reason for it soon becomes apparent. 


The experiences of a poet’s life too often 
cast harsh lights which are reflected in his 
writing; especially is this true if he writes 
before the years have had time to soften 
reality. Often, it may be argued, cruel ex- 
periences call forth the finest expression by 
their very bitterness; but this seldom holds 
good in the cases of lyricists of Herrick’s 
type. The unfortunate effect of present 
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bitterness upon such men is but too plainly 
exemplified by both the religious poems and 
the epigrams of Herrick. They were com- 
posed in the moment, and served but to re- 
flect the thought of the moment, with, for 
the most part, pitiable results. 


The epigrams are ugly in their stark 
reality, and the religious poems are equally 
ugly in their stiff unreality. The love 
verses, as has been pointed out, were re- 
worked over a long period of time, and the 
passing years exercised their mellowing in- 
fluence upon already happy memories, with 
the result that the charm of the verses lies 
in their form and word-music. In the other 
two styles of Herrick’s poetry, the idea is 
primary; and while the poetic form remains, 
the harshness of the thought is predominant. 
It is utterly impossible to expect loveliness 
in two lines of satire; and it is equally im- 
possible for a spiritual pagan, such as was 
Herrick, to equal, in addressing stilted lines 
to God, the lyrical grace of his natural Muse. 


The Epigrams and the Noble Numbers 
are not only alike in poverty of expression, 
but are, in many instances, identical in form 
and in idea. In the epigrarn “No Lock 
Against Letcherie” occur the lines: 
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Barre close as you can, and bolt fast too your doore, 
To keep out the Letcher, and keep in the whore: 

Yet, quickly you’d see by the turne of a pin, 

The Whore to come out, or the Letcher come in. 


While in the holy couplet ‘Temptation” 
there are the following lines: 


Temptations hurt not, though they have accesse; 
Satan O’recomes none, but by willingnesse. 


This example is typical of a great many 
others. 


There are, however, two oustanding 
differences between the Epigrams and the 
Noble Numbers. ‘The first is the coarse 
humor which is conventional with the epi- 
grammatic type of poetry, and is constantly 
manifested in Herrick, as in “To His 
Booke”’: 


To read my Booke the Virgin shie 

May Blush, (while Brutus standeth by:) 

But when He’s gone, read through what’s writ, 
And never staine a cheeke for it. 


and again in “Upon Gubbs”’: 
Gubbs call’s his children Kitlings: and wo’d bound 
(Some say) for joy, to see those Kitlings drown’d. 
The second difference lies in the occa- 
sional beauty of the religious poems. “The 
Widowe’s Tears Or Dirge of Dorcas” has 
stanzas equal to those in any of the lyrics. 
The ‘‘Creed”’ is in its way as fine, for in it 
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Herrick gives his genuine sentiments in a 
simple form of expression. “To Keep a 
True Lent”, ““An Ode of the Birth of Our 
Savior”, and “His Litanie to the Holy 
Spirit”, also show him in his gifted strain. 
But apart from these, The Noble Numbers 
and the Epigrams have little merit. 
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IV 
THE IMMORTALITY OF HERRICK 


Thus far in the study of Herrick’s poetry, 
nothing has been attempted beyond several 
analyses of particular problems. No reason 
has been advanced for his immortality; in- 
deed, his faults, rather than his merits, have 
been portrayed. The love lyrics are, for the 
most part, artificial, and The Noble Num- 
bers, despite their occasional beauty, are 
hardly sufficient to account for his survival 
to the present time. 


The outstanding reasons for Herrick’s 
position as a poet are best expressed in his 
‘““Argument of the Booke”’, the preamble to 
the Hesperides: 


I sing of Brooks, of Blossomes, Birds, and Bowers: 
Of April, May, of June, and July-Flowers. 

I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bride-grooms, Brides, and of their Bridall-cakes. 
I write of Youth, of Love, and have Accesse 
By these, to sing of cleanly-Wantonnesse. _ 

I sing of Dewes, of Raines, and piece by piece 
Of Balme, of Oyle, of Spice, and Amber-Greece. 
I sing of Times trans-shifting; and I write 
How Roses first came Red, and Lillies White. 

I write of Groves, of Twilights, and I Sing 

The Court of Mab, and of the Fairie-King. 

I write of Hell; I sing (and ever shall) 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 
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The lines in which Bride-grooms, Brides, 
and Bridall-cakes are referred to, and again 
where the Court of Mab and the Fairie- 
King are sung, are those in which Herrick 
expresses his own greatest potentialities. For 
he was master of the art of writing a beauti- 
ful lyric which could be set to music. 
Though he may be considered inferior to 
Keats, as the latter is exemplified in some of 
his finest odes, the nineteenth century poet 
could never achieve the combination effect- 
ed by the older man. Christina Rossetti is 
the only other writer who has been fortun- 
ate enough to equal Herrick in his own 
field. Words and music are naturally bound 
by the closest ties, yet it is sadly true that 
seldom are they beautifully joined. The art 
of writing poetry admirably suited to 
musical adaptation finds full expression in 
marriage hymns and psalms; and here 
Herrick establishes his first claim to per- 
fection. Of these hymns “A Nuptiall Song, 
or Epithalaimie, on Sir Clipseby Crew and 
His Lady” is one of the best known, and de- 
servedly so. The first stanza strikes the 
pitch for the others, and is at once free, yet 
still in keeping with the occasion. The 
mental imagery is lovely, and the similes, 
though much the usual sort, are introduced 
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in such a way as to give them freshness. 
Hazlitt has accused Herrick of being a 
lapidary, not a poet; the charge is convinc- 
ingly refuted by such verses as these from 
the ‘“Epithalaimie:” 
What’s that we see from far? the spring of Day 
Bloom’d from the East, or faire Injewel’d May 
Blowne out of April; or some New— 
Star fill’d with glory to our view, 
Reaching at heaven, 
To adde a nobler Planet to the seven? 
Say, or doe we not descrie 
Some Goddesse, in a cloud of Tiffanie 
To move, or rather the 
Emergent Venus from the Sea? 

The felicity of such poetry, when it 
springs from happiness in the life of the 
poet, is again shown in the collaboration 
between Herrick and Henry Lawes, the 
great musical writer of the Jacobean period. 
The combination proved very successful, 
mainly, we may suspect, because of the 
warm friendship between the two men, as 
revealed in Herrick’s verse to Mr. Henry 
Lawes, “the excellent composer of his 
lyrics’’. 

There are many more of the Epithalamies 
which reflect great beauty. Notable among 
these are: ‘“‘Connubii Flores, or the Well- 
Wishes at Weddings” and ‘“‘An Epithalamie 
to Sir Thomas Southwell and his Ladie”’. 
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Closely akin to the epithalamic style of 
writing are the commendatory verses to his 
friends, and verses of congratulation and 
good cheer. When Herrick wrote these 
without ulterior motive, he again shows 
himself in his finest light. Notable examples 
are: “A Country Life: To His Brother, . 
Mr. Thomas Herrick”, ““A Pastorall Song to 
the King,” and “An Eclogue, or Pastorall 
between Endymion Porter and Lycidas 
Herrick”’. : 


Herrick has never been able to depict 
Nature in any of her great phases. His pen 
evidently was not equal to a task of such 
magnitude, hence he confined himself to 
the miniature art of portraying the gentle 
smiling phases of Nature, rather than her 
angry and tumultuous moods. But a work 
done in miniature may achieve a rare and 
delicate beauty, and this is especially true of 
the sweet pastoralls. All the forms of 
Herrick’s poetry however, lead up to the 
heights attained in his verses on elves, 
witches and fairies. In his successful treat- 
ment of these subjects, he owes much to Ben 
Jonson; for it was the early influence of the 
older poet which moulded the work of the 
younger, and accounts for the many striking 
similarities between the “haunting hags” and 
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the “‘elfin fairies’ of the two writers. 
Herrick himself acknowledged his debt in 
the “Prayer to Ben Johnson”, ‘Upon Ben 
Jonson”, ‘““An Ode for Him’’, and in the 
lines: 

After the rare Arch-Poet Johnson dy’d, 

The Sock grew loathsome, and the Buskins pride, 

Together with the Stages glory stood 

Each like a poore and pitied widowhood. 

The Cirque prophan’d was; and all postures rackt: 

For men did strut, and stride, and stare, not act. 

Then temper flew from words; and men did squeake, 

Looke red, and blow, and bluster, but not speake: 

No Holy-Rage, or frantick-fires did stirre, 

Or flash about the spacious Theater. 

No clap of hands, or shout, or praises-proofe 

Did crack the Play-house sides, or cleave her roofe. 

Artlesse the Sceane was; and that monstrous sin 

Of deep and arrant ignorance came in; 

Such ignorance as theirs was, who once hist 

At they unequal’d Play, the Alchymist: 

Oh, fie upon ’em! Lastly, too, all witt 

In utter darkness did, and still will sit 

Sleeping the lucklesse Age out, till that she 

Her Resurrection ha’s again with Thee. 


But no matter what influences evoked 
Herrick’s magic gift, there is in such verses 
as “Oberon’s Palace’, ‘“The Fairie Temple’’, 
“‘Oberon’s Chappell”, “The Beggar to Mab, 
the Fairies’ Queen”, a sweetness of sound 
which has been achieved by few men. That 
Herrick could sing of the bad fairies as well 
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as the good is evidenced in “The Hag”, 
which though often quoted will bear 
requoting: 
The Hag is astride, 
This night for to ride; 
The Devill and shee together: 
Through thick, and through thin, 
Now out, and then in, 
Though ne’r so foule be the weather. 


A Thorn or a Burr 
She takes for a Spurre: 

With a lash of a Bramble she rides now, 
Through Brakes and through Bryars, 
O’re Ditches, and Mires, 

She followes the Spirit that guides now. 


No Beast, for his food, 
Dares now range the wood; 
But husht in his laire he lies lurking: 
While mischeifs, by these, 
On Land and on Seas, 
At noone of Night are a Working. 


The storme will arise, 
And trouble the skies; 

This night, and more for the wonder, 
The ghost from the Tomb 
Affrighted shall come, 

Cal’d out by the clap of the Thunder. 

This description is truly diabolical both 
in thought and in execution. The words 
seem actually to sprout with evil possibili- 
ties, while terror sweeps through them like 
a wind. The reader is alternately chilled 
by the realism, and charmed by the weird 
music, in the writhing, sinister lines. 
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One of the loveliest of Herrick’s poems 
is closely akin to the verses which have been 
quoted previously in this section, but it 
differs from them in being distinctly pa- 
thetic. Treating, as it does, of a poor mad 
girl, it nearly attains the heights of Shake- 
speare in his portrayal of the madness of 
Ophelia. It has the same high lights, the 
same sympathetic understanding, the same 
beauty of sound and expression: 


“The Mad Maid’s Song” 


Good morrow to the Day so fair; 
Good morning Sir to you 
Good morrow to mine own torn hair 

Bedabled with the dew. 


Good morning to this Prim-rose too; 
Good morrow to each maid; 

That will with flowers the Tomb bestrew 
Wherin my love is laid. 


Ah, woe is me, woe, woe is me, 
Alack and welladay! 

For pitty, Sir, find out that Bee, 
Which bore my Love away. 


’le seek him in your Bonnet brave; 
I’le seek him in your eyes; 

May, now I think th’ave made his grave 
I’th’bed of strawburies. 


I’le seek him there; I know, ere this, 

The cold, cold Earth doth shake him; 
But I will go, or send a kisse 

By you, Sir, to awake him. 
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Pray hurt hiin not; though he be dead, 
He knowes well who do love him, 

And who with green-turfes reare his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 


He’s soft and tender (Pray take heed), 
With bands of Cow-slips bind him; 

And bring him home, but ’tis decreed, 
That I shall never find him. 


So it is in his love verse, in his marriage 
hymns, in his verses on elves and fairies, in 
his pastoralls, and in one poem about a 
poor girl stricken with madness, that 
Herrick has established a firm claim to im- 
mortality. His songs flowed naturally out 
of the life that he led. He loathed Dean 
Bourne, with its “warty incivilitie’; he 
loathed the people who lived there; and 
hence the poetry which he wrote while in- 
fluenced by these associations was his most 
unfortunate work. When he wrote in re- 
trospect, he achieved his loveliest and most 
pleasing results. 


Herrick was, above all things, a man. The 
garb of a clergyman became him ill, for no 
_good clergyman should fling sermons at a 
slumbering audience, as he was wont to do. 
When he allowed himself free play of the 
spirit, he was productive; when he attempt- 
ed to restrict his Muse to conform to exist- 
ing circumstances, he became impotent. 
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Nevertheless, he was a man who did pro- 
duce, and he was a man who led a life which 
might well be envied. He was a man, more- 
over, with sufficient introspective power to 
close his Hesperides with a moving injunc- 
tion to those who might later undertake to 
study him; and this is by far the most 


fitting way that any work on Herrick may 
be closed: 


*On Himselfe”’ 


Weepe for the dead, for they have lost this light: 
And weepe for me, lost in an endlesse night. 

Or mourne, or make a Marble Verse for me, 
Who writ for many. Benedicite. 
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